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THE  VILLAGE  WIZARD. 


SCENE.  A  tailor's  work-room  inJosiah  Jones’s  house. 
Merlin — a  spare,  active ,  middle-aged  man,  with  keen, 
twinkling  eyes  and  a  humorous  mouth,  is  seen  sitting 
tailor  fashion  on  a  table,  sewing.  He  has  a  habit  of 
talking  to  himself. 
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Merlin  ( holding  up  a  partly-made  pair  of  black 
trousers).  I  don’t  like  black — it  is  remind  me  of  the 
latter  end.  (Laughs.)  Can’t  help  joking,  you  old  fool. 
You  will  put  your  foot  in  it  some  day.  Name  of  man  ! 
(studying  the  size  of  the  garment)  you  can  put  all  your 
legs  in  this — if  you  had  twenty.  (Puts  his  head  on  one 
side  and  ruminates.)  ’Spose  I  put  a  pin  in  here 
(indicating  the  seat  of  the  trousers).  What  ’ould 
Josiah  say  when  he  sit  down?  Same  as  the  frog  when 
he  come  to  know  himself — Arglw'dd!  how  you  made 
me  jump  ! 

( Enter  Josiah  Jones,  a  biggish  man  of  middle  age,  with 
rather  long  black  hair,  of  well-to-do,  sleek  appearance  and 
insinuating  manner.  His  eyes  are  deadly  observant,  and 
he  often  indulges  in  a  deprecating  wave  of  the  hand  and  a 
disarming  chuckle.  He  is  dressed  in  black,  and  walks 
quietly  in  rubber -heeled  boots.) 
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Merlin  (unaware  of  Josiah’s  presence).  Devil  eat 
me  !  I’d  give  a  sovereign  to  do  it,  and  stand  behind  the 
door,  and  see  Josiah  jump.  He  ’ould  say  something, 
too.  (Laughs.) 

Josiah  (solemnly).  Merlin  ! 

Merlin.  Talk  of  the - Sir,  to  you. 

Josiah  (sternly).  I  pay  you  to  work,  and  not  to 
waste  your  time  in  folly  and  profanity. 

Merlin  (adjusting  his  spectacles ,  and'  surveying 
Josiah  with  amusement).  Well,  indeed,  there’s  a 
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humbug  you  are.  If  I  didn't  know  different,  I  ’ould 
think  you  was  one  of  the  twelve  ’Postles,  at  least.  But, 
there,  your  black  clothes  is  the  best  part  of  you,  and 
/  made  them.  Come  you,  Josiah,  if  you  cheek  me, 
you  shall  have  it  back.  All  piece-work  I  do  for  you. 

( Holds  up  trousers.)  You  pay  me  for  this  old 
trousis  ;  and  there  is  enough  work  in  it  for  two' — not  a 
damn  penny  for  my  time. 

Josiah  ( looking  nervously  towards  the  door).  Hush  ! 
Merlin.  Suppose  anyone  should  hear  you?  They 
might  think  it  was  me.  Remember  the  respecta¬ 
bility  of  the  establishment,  if  you  please. 

Merlin.  All  right,  Josiah — joking  I  was.  I  can’t 
help  it,  indeed.  There  is  something  crooked  in  me 
somewhere — same  as  poor  old  Jonathan  o’r  Cwm.  He 
was  always  laughing  when  he1  was  at  a  funeral. 

Josiah.  It  was  most  unseemly. 

Merlin.  Yes,  but  he  couldn’t  help  it,  poor  dab. 
He  was  thinking  about  the  funny  things  in  the  life 
of  the  departed.  If  he  didn’t  do  that,  he  ’ould  cry. 

Josiah.  Poor  Jonathan  !  he  was  over-fond  of  IPs 
glass. 

Merlin.  His  glass ?  Go-darw!  his  glasses  you  do 
mean.  One  glass  was  no  good  to  Jonathan  at  all.  You 
remember  the  day  we  buried  him,  and  what  a  beautiful 
coffin  he  had? 

Josiah.  I  do,  very  well — it  was  good  enough  to  be 
put  into  the  ground  to  rot. 

Merlin.  You  made  a  good  profit  on  it,  and  it  was 
only  a  common  old  coffin,  too — rotten  ’ood,  and  moths 
in  the  cloth — shameful  ! 

Josiah.  Not  shameful,  Merlin — it  was  business. 

Merlin.  Business  is  a  big  rogue,  very  often.  Well, 
there  ’u  are.  But  you  will  be  caught,  some  day, 
remember — like  I  was,  coming  home  from  Jonathan's 
funeral. 

Josiah.  Staggering  home,  Merlin. 

Merlin.  Don’t  you  talk — you  had  a  drop  yourself, 
too.  You  can  drink  very  well — when  you  haven’t  got 
to  pay  for  it. 
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Josiah  ( looking  round  nervously  towards  the  door). 
’Sh  !  it  was  a  cold  night,  and  I  took  a  little  wine,  as 
Paul  commands,  for  the  stomach’s  sake.  I  am  not 
accustomed  to  strong  drinks,  and  it  upset  me. 

Merlin.  Did  it  make  you  see  the  devil? 

Josiah  ( snappishly ).  No,  it  didn’t. 

Merlin  ( encouragingly ).  Never  mind,  Josiah,  you 
shall  see  him  next  time,  p’raps.  I  did  have  better 
luck.  I  did  see  him  under  the  trees  in  the  lane.  The 
rain  was  coming  down — drip  !  drip  !  and  put  out  the 
flames  from  his  mouth.  He  was  groaning  awful — if 
it  wasn’t  the  wind  in  the  trees — and  dressed  quite 
inspectable  in  a  white  sheet.  When  I  was  close  by 
him,  he  said  to  me,  quite  pleasant — “  Your  time  is 
come  !  ”  And  I  said  back  to  him — “  Perhaps  your 
time  is  come,  if  you  try  to  stop  me.  ’  ’  I  couldn’t  be  sure 
that  I  did  know  him  by  his  voice,  though  I  have  heard 
it  many  times  coming  over  the  mountains  in  the  dark. 
P’raps,  I  thought  to  myself,  it  is  some  fellow  playing 
tricks.  So,  I  answer  him  a  bit  careful  :  “  If  you  are 
an  angel  from  Heaven,  you  wall  let  me  off  for  the  sake 
of  my  sister  Jane.” 

Josiah  (piously).  My  poor  wife  !  She  was,  indeed, 
an  angel - 

Merlin.  Don’t  stop  me,  mun,  in  the  middle  of  my 
story — it  is  bad  manners.  And  then  I  said — “  If  you 
are  the  devil,  you  ’ont  touch  me  because  you  are  friends 
with  my  brother-in-law,  Josiah  Jones.” 

Josiah.  Surely,  you  didn’t  say  that?  It  might 
have  been  one  of  the  deacons. 

Merlin.  Shut  up,  and  let  me  go  on.  The  devil  is 
waiting  in  the  cold,  remember,  and  he  is  not  used  to  it. 
Blame  you  he  will  if  he  gef  very  bad,  and  perhaps  call 
you  to  make  his  gruel  for  him.  Indeed  now,  put  a  bit 
of  poison  in  it  on  the  sly  if  you  get  the  chance.  Oh  !  I 
was  up  to  my  Nabs.  I  lifted  my  stick,  and  said  like  a 
roarin’  lion — “  If  you  are  a  man — look  out  !  ”  and  I 
hit  him  across  his  back — his  back,  I  ’spose  it  was, 
because  he  was  all  the  same  shape  in  the  sheet,  and  he 
was  off  like  Billy-o  !  And  I  am  off,  too.  (Looks  at 
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watch ,  gets  off  table ,  and  puts  on  an  old-fashioned  grey 
tail-coat ,  with  brass  buttons.)  It  is  dinner  time. 

f  Enter  Morgan,  a  young  man ,  of  prepossessing  appearance , 
0/  //z£  lower  middle  class ,  dressed  in  dark  blue  lounge  suit. 
Looks  at  Josiah  Jones  in  a  nervous ,  hesitating  way ,  and 
pauses  near  the  door.) 

Morgan  ( apologetically ).  I  just  came  in  to  say  “Good 
morning  ”  to  Merlin,  Mr.  Jones.  I — I  thought  I  should 
find  him  alone. 

Josiah.  Man  is  never  alone,  my  young  friend — the 
All-seeing  Eye  follows  him  everywhere.  I  hope  you  are 
well,  Mr.  Morgans,  and  that  you  find  business 
flourishing? 

Morgan.  It  might  be  better.  It  is  up-hill  work, 
Mr.  Jones.  Opposition  is  so  keen,  and — and — so  un¬ 
fair. 

Josiah.  It  is  the  way  of  some  people  to  set  their 
failures  down  to  the  evil  ways  of  others,  and  not  to  their 
own  shortconvngs.  (Chuckles.)  Nothing  personal, 
Mr.  Morgans. 

(Merlin  polishes  his  spectacles  in  the  background ,  talking 
to  himself  and  listening  shrewdly.) 

Morgan  ( earnestly ).  I  am  ready  to  work  my  hands 
off,  but  what  is  the  use?  At  every  turn  I  am  met,  by 
unscrupulous  trickery — by  men  who  cut  the  ground 
from  under  my  feet,  and  snatch  the  fruits  of  my  labour 
from  me. 

Josiah.  If  you  ’ould  work  as  well  as  you  do  talk, 
you  ’ould  get  on  better.  You  ought  to  be  in  the 
ministry,  telling  people  what  to  do,  and  not  bothering 
to  do  it  yourself. 

Morgan.  I  know  you  don’t  believe  in  me — you 
don’t  give  me  credit  for  anything.  Indeed,  I  am 
trying  my  best,  Mr.  Jones. 
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( Nan ,  a  very  pretty  girl,  of  20  or  so,  dressed  in  the  prettiest 
Welsh  flannel  costume ,  hursts  into  the  room  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine,  and,  before  she  sees  her  father  and  Morgan,  who 
are  standing  out  of  sight,  runs  across  to  Merlin,  who  has 
ins  back  to  her,  and,  with  delightful  familiarity,  Puts  her 
hands  over  his  eyes .) 

Nan  (merrily).  A  penny  for  your  thoughts,  old 
wizard  ! 

Merlin  ( laughingly ).  Tuppence  for  yours,  little 

witch  ! 

'  Nan.  Not  for  sale!  ( Removes  her  hands ,  and 

gives  him  a  packet  of  tobacco.)  A  present  for  you — • 
out  of  my  pocket  money.  ( Turns  and  sees  her  father 
and  Morgan.)  Oh  ! — Mr.  Morgan — I  didn’t  know  you 
were  here. 

Morgan.  I — I  just  dropt  in  to  see  Merlin. 

Josiah.  Anne,  my  girl,  you  had  better  go  in.  You 
come  here  a  great  deal  too  much  for  your  good  ;  and  I 
am  afraid  Merlin  encourages  you. 

Merlin.  Look  you,  Josiah,  she  is  my  sister’s  child, 
and  if  you  keep  her  from  me,  I  will  go  somewhere 
else,  so  there  ! 

Josiah.  Temper — temper,  Merlin  !  I  don’t  want 
you  to  leave  me. 

Merlin.  I  know  that  very  well.  I  keep  your  biss- 
ness  together  for  you  when  you  go  off  on  the  spree. 

( Morgan  and  Nan  edge  away  stealthily,  watch  Josiah 
Jones,  and  whisper  eagerly  to  each  other.) 

Josiah.  Merlin  !  you  ought  to  know  better  than  to 
say  such  a  thing — before  my  daughter,  too. 

Merlin.  Never  mind,  Josiah — I  will  say  when  I  go 
off  on  the  spree,  if  you  like. 

Nan.  Oh,  Merlin,  you  are  making  it  all  up  as  you 
go  on. 

Merlin  (smiling).  That  is  why  you  all  come  to  me 
when  you  are  in  trouble.  I  have  got  a  story  for  every¬ 
body,  and  a  remedy  for  everything — from  heartache  to 


toothache.  One  will  come  because  he  has  got  trouble 
with  the  law,  another  because  he  has  got  trouble  with 
his  sweetheart,  and  another  because  he  has  got  trouble 
w7ith  the  minister.  I  settle  everything  for  them,  and 
measure  them  for  a  suit  of  clothes  before  they  can  turn 
round,  and  Josiah  Jones  do  get  the  profit.  He  is  a 
prophet  himself,  you  see,  and  the  head  of  a  big,  big 
family  of  profits. 

Nan  (laughing).  You  turn  words  out  of  their 
meaning,  you  wicked  man. 

Merlin.  Keep  you  quiet,  Nan,  or  I  will  be  even 
with  you  directly. 

Nan.  I  won’t  say  another  word.  ( Chatters  with 
Morgan.) 

Josiah.  Nan  ! — come  here.  ( Nan  hesitates.) 

Merlin.  Look  you,  Nan,  I  am  the  bissness,  not 
your  father ;  and  if  he  get  cross  with  you,  he  had  better 
look  out.  I  will  have  a  new  shop  myself,  so  big  as  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  you  shall  come  and  live  with  me, 
and  every  young  man  in  the  place  will  be  ordering 
clothes  every  day  of  the  week — for  the  sake  of  coming 
to  see  you. 

Nan.  You  are  an  old  tease  ! 

Josiah.  Don’t  put  such  silly  notions  in  the  girl’s 
head.  My  brother-in-law  is  a  bit  of  a  poet,  Mr. 
Morgans,  and  we  must  make  allowance  for  his  foolish 
talk. 

Morgan  (who  has  been  absorbed  watching  Nan 
and  whispering  to  hery  rouses  himself  as  from  a  dream). 
Yes — of  course — how  much  does  he  want?  (Puts  his 
hand  into  his ,  pocket ,  and  brings  out  some  money.) 

Nan.  Oh,  my  goodness  !  (laughing  at  Morgan)  you 
have  said  something  now. 

Morgan.  If  I  have,  the  fault  is  yours — ( whispers ) — 
your  eyes  bewitch  me. 

Josiah  (drily).  I’m  afraid  there’s  more  than  one 
poet  in  the  room,  Mr.  Morgans. 

Nan  ( with  a  mischievous  glance  at  Morgan  and 
Merlin).  I  love  poets — they  have  such  a  nice  way  of 
saying  things.  A  common  idea,  pictured  in  beautiful 
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words,  is  like  a  photograph  of  a  common  scene — so 
lovely,  glittering  in  the  sunshine  !  The  muddy  roads, 
dried  up  by  the  magic  of  the  artist,  the  misty  fogs  and 
ill-odours  banished  by  the  camera,  leave  ( turns  her  eyes 
up  rapturously)  only  the  spell  of  the  picturesque  to 
charm  the  vision. 

Merlin  ( admiringly ).  My  goodness  !  Nan,  it  is  only 
witches — Welsh  witches — can  talk  like  that. 

Josiah  ( with  a  furtive  glance  of  admiration  at  Nan). 
You  have  learnt  a  lot  of  nonsense  at  school,  Anne 
Jones. 

Merlin.  At  school?  No — no — things  like  that 
is  in  the  soul,  not  in  the  school.  She  is  not  like 
me.  I  am  only  a  poet  when  I  am  hungry.  That  is  the 
time  when  the  froth  do  rise  to  a  man’s  head,  if  he 
haven’t  got  much  balance. 

Nan.  Why,  you  haven’t  been  home  to  dinner. 
Come  in,  this  minute,  and  have  something  to*  eat. 
(Shakes  Merlin ,  and  drags  him  off.)  If  you  don’t  take 
more  care  of  yourself,  I  shall  be  very  cross  with  you. 

Josiah,  No  beer,  Nan — mind  ! 

Merlin  ( looking  hack  over  his  shoulder .)  I  didn’t 
know  that  you  had  any  beer  in  the  house.  All  right, 
Josiah — I  will  leave  you  a  drop.  Where  is  the  cask, 
Nan? 

( Nan  throws  an  adiew  over  her  shoulder  to  Morgan ,  and 
she  and  Merlin  go  out  laughing.) 

Josiah.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  put  up  with  Merlin, 
sometimes.  But  I  have  got  a  soft  heart,  Mr.  Morgans, 
and  he  is  very  fond  of  my  daughter ;  and  she  is  so 
foolish  about  him.  That  is  how  it  is — you  understand  ? 

Morgan.  The  sentiment  does  you  honour,  sir. 
Merlin  is  a  favourite  with  everybody,  and,  if  anything 
happened  to  him,  there  wouldn’t  be  one  in  the  parish 
without  a  tear  for  him. 

Josiah.  Yes — yes — and  you  can’t  go  against  the 
public  feeling.  You  must  go  with  the  times.  That  is 
my  motto — “Go  with  the  times.”  But  we  mustn’t 
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dwell  upon  these  little  weaknesses.  You  understand? 
Tell  me,  how  is  business  with  you,  my  young  friend? 
Bad,  as  usual,  I  suppose? 

Morgan.  I  am  beginning  to  hope  that  my  luck  has 
turned. 

Josiah.  Turn  your  money,  did  you,  with  the  new 
moon?  (Chuckles.)  No  offence,  Mr.  Morgans.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  you  say  about  your  luck.  May  I  ask  you 
the  nature  of  it? 

Morgan.  It  is  kind  of  you  to  interest  yourself  in 
my  affairs.  The  truth  is,  I  am  about  to  buy  more 
suitable  premises  for  my  business. 

Josiah  (quickly).  I  hope  it  is  not  the  place  I  am 
after.  It  will  grieve  me  very  much  if  it  is. 

Morgan.  I  hope  not,  I  am  sure.  If  you  want  it,  I 
shall  have  to  go  to  the  wall.  Will  you  tell  me  where 
the  place  you  w’ant  is? 

Josiah  (insinuatingly).  You  tell  me  where  is  yours, 
and  I  will  tell  you  where  is  mine.  I  give  you  first 
chance,  Mr.  Morgans.  (Smiles  pleasantly.) 

Morgan.  It  is  in  Market  Square — near  the  Bank. 

Josiah.  Dear  me,  that  is  very  unlucky.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  after  the  same  place. 

Morgan  ( despondently ).  Always  my  luck  ! 

Josiah.  Come  you,  don’t  be  downhearted.  If  you 
want  it  very  bad,,  give  me  ,-£50,  and  I’ll  leave  it  to 
you. 

Morgan.  ^50  !  Good  gracious,  Mr.  Jones,  I 
haven’t  got  it.  It  has  taken  me  years  to  save  enough 
to  buy  'the  hpuse,  and  I  must  giva  it  up  if  you  are 
going  to  bid  against  me. 

Josiah  :  Ah,  my  young  friend,  you  don’t  understand 
business.  But  I  don’t  want  to  be  hard  on  you.  I  will 
lend  you  the  £50.  A  hundred  if  you  like.  The  house 
is  good  security. 

Morgan.  You  are  very  kind.  I  will  accept  the  loan 
with  gratitude. 

Josiah.  These  are  bad  times,  Mr.  Morgans,  and 
money  is  hard  to  get.  Shall  we  say  6  per  cent.  ? 
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Morgan.  I  am  in  your  hands.  You  see,  sir,  with 
these  offices  I  shall  be  more  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  shall  soon  increase  my  business,  and  pay  back  the 
loan.  I  have  been  too  poor  to  make  any  sort  of  a 
show,  but  now  things  w  ill  be  different ;  and  if  they 
turn  out  as  I  expect  (eagerly),  I  hope  you  won’t  give  me 
the  same  answer  as  you  did  last  time — when — when — 
I — spoke  to  you  about  Nan. 

Josiah  ( playfully ).  “  Miss  Jones,”  my  young  friend, 

for  the  present. 

Morgan  (humbly).  I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  I  ought 
not  to  have  called  her  Nan. 

Josiah  :  That  is  twice  you  have  done  the  same  thing 
in  less  than  a  minute.  You  are  very  forgetful,  Mr. 
Morgans,  and  a  good  memory  a  business  man  is 
bound  to  have,  if  he  is  going  to  climb  the  ladder  to  the 
top. 

Morgan.  I  won’t  offend  again.  But  I  am  very 
fond  of  Nan  (confused), — — Miss  Jones,  I  should  say. 
If  it  was  a  matter  of  business,  I  should  remember 
better. 

Josiah.  But  it  is  a  matter  of  business,  and  I  tell  you 
now  what  I  told  you  before — When  you  can  make  ^50 
in  five  minutes,  the  same  as  I  have  done,  you  can  ask 
me  for  my  daughter,  and  I  won’t  say  ”  No.” 

Morgan.  But — — 

Josiah.  Not  another  word,  if  you  please.  I  must 
go  to  the  Bank  before  it  do  close,  to  get  the  money  for 
you.  Take  my  advice,  and  don’t  go  to  the  wall  as  lon^> 
as  you  can  borrow7  p£Too  from  a  friend,  at  6  per  cent.  ! 

( Josiah  goes  out  chuckling.  Morgan  stands  in  the 
middle  of  the  room  staring  after  him ,  a  look  of  doubt  stealing 
over  his  face.  Nan  creeps  into  the  room  on  tip-toe,  smiling 
mischieviously,  until  she  notices  Morgan's  attitude.) 

Morgan  (unaware  of  Nan's  presence).  I  believe 
he’s  done  me  ! 

Nan  (runs  up  to  him ,  puts  her  hand  on  his  arm)*. 
What’s  the  matter,  Morgan? 

Morgan  (taking  Nan's  hand).  It’s  all  up,  Nan. 
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It’s  no  use  fighting  any  longer.  Your  father  is  dead 
against  me.  He  has  been  my  enemy  all  through,  just 
because  I  love  you. 

Nan.  What  has  he  been  saying,  now? 

Morgan.  Oh,  the  old  story.  I  am  only  a  fool  to  be 
plucked  by  the  rooks — not  fit  for  the  responsibilities  of 
a  home. 

Nan.  He  didn’t  say  that? 

Morgan  (bitterly).  No,  but  he  meant  it.  He  made 
an  impossible  condition — just  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
laughing  at  me. 

Nan  ( earnestly ).  He  wouldn’t  be  so  unkind.  Suc¬ 
cess  in  business  is  everything  to  him,  and  he  only  meant 
to  encourage  you — I  am  sure. 

Morgan.  How  am  I  to  get  ^50  in  five  minutes? 

Nan  (opening  her  eyes  imde  with  astonishment). 
£s°  in  minutes  •  You  must  be  dreaming.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  impossible. 

Morgan.  That  was  the  condition.  Money — 
money  !  it’s  everything  in  his  eyes.  How  a  man  gets 
it  doesn’t  count. 

Nan.  You  mustn’t  say  that. 

Morgan.  Forgive  me,  Nan  !  I  love  you  so,  and 
the  fear  of  losing  you  makes  me  say  things  I  ought  not 
to. 

Nan  (encouragingly).  I  am  sure  there  is  some  mis¬ 
understanding.  (Morgan  shakes  his  head.)  Oh,  yes 
there  is.  (Looks  up  and  smiles  at  Morgan.)  I’ll  go 
and  see  Merlin,  and  tell  him  all  about  it ;  and  you  must 
see  him,  too.  There  is  nothing  he  can’t  do — nothing 
he  won’t  do  for  me. 

Morgan.  And  would  it  please  you  very  much,  Nan 
( looking  into  her  eyes)  if — if — we  could  somehow — if 
Merlin  could  help  us  to  win  your  father’s  consent? 

Nan  (in  a  low  voice).  You  know  it  would. 

Morgan  (rapturously  taking  her  in  his  arms,  just 
as  Merlin  peeps  round  the  door-post).  Then  nothing 
matters  !  We’ll  find  a  way.  (About  to  kiss  her.) 

Merlin  (leaping  into  the  room  with  a  merry  twinkle 
in  his  eye).  Ha  !  rascal  !  rascal  ! 
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Nan.  Oh  !  ( Springing  away  from  Morgan ,  and 
making  for  the  door ,  dodging  Merlin  as  she  runs.)  Tell 
him,  Morgan — everything  ! 

Merlin.  Well,  indeed,  Morgan  bach}  here  is  nice 
goings  on  for  an  inspectabie  young  man.  What  do  you 
think  Josiah  Jones  ’ould  say  if  he  did  see  you? 

Morgan  (defiantly).  Tell  him,  if  you  like.  As  long 
as  Nan  cares  for  me,  I  don’t  care  a  rap - 

Merlin.  “Rap,”  indeed!  “Damn”  you  was 
going  to  say — I  could  see  it  coming  out  of  your  mouth 
— a  fine  big  one,  too.  You  ’ouldn’t  turn  your  back  on 
a  word  like  that  if  you  had  been  brought  up  proper 
— like  me.  All  the  same,  Josiah  Jones  have  done  you 
fine  this  time. 

Morgan.  How  do  you  know? 

Merlin  ( holding  up  inky  fingers).  You  see  the  ink 
on  my  fingers?  Well,  I  know  as  well  as  I  see  that. 
He  came  in  to*  tell  me  about  it.  He  didn’t  want  the 
house — he  didn’t  know  about  it  till  you  did  tell  him. 
My  goodness  !  he  is  sharp.  And  he  get  ^50  out  of 
you  for  nothing? 

Morgan  (bitterly).  He  did. 

Merlin.  Shame — shame  !  Did  you  sign  any 

paper? 

Morgan  (angrily).  No — I  didn’t. 

Merlin.  All  right,  my  boy — don’t  trouble  any  more 
about  it.  He  can’t  get  a  ha’penny  out  of  you. 

Morgan.  But  I  can’t  go  back  on  my  word. 

Merlin.  You  can’t  go  straight  with  a  man  like 
that.  He  is  as  crooked  as  a  corkscrew,  and  as  sly  as 
a  fox.  It  is  a  wonder  he  has  got  a  daughter  like  Nan  ; 
— but  there,  she  is  like  me — like  my  sister  Jane,  her 
mother,  I  mean. 

Morgan.  Don’t  talk  about  her,  Merlin.  You 
make  me  mad  !  He  will  always  stand  between  us. 

Merlin.  He  ’ould  let  you  have  her  to-morrow,  and 

make  a  partner  of  you — if - 

Morgan  (interrupting  impatiently).  I  know — if  I 
would  do  his  dirty  work  for  him.  I’ll  never  do  it — 
never !  never  ! 
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Merlin  (pats  him  on  the  hack  with  an  approving 
smile).  Good  boy  !  That’s  how  I  like  to  hear  ’u  talk. 
But  think  of  Nan.  There  is  no  one  for  her  but  you. 
Do  you  want  to  break  her  heart? 

Morgan.  No,  I  don’t.  You  know  I  would  do  any¬ 
thing  for  her — short  of  soiling  my  hands. 

Merlin  (with  a  sly  smile.)  Remember,  Morgan 
bach,  if  you  say  “  Damn,”  you  soil  your  lips  and  hers, 
too — if  you  touch  them.  But  no — you  never  do  any¬ 
thing  so  common  as  kiss  a  pretty  girl.  And  she  is 
pretty,  mind  you.  What  you  think  about  her  now? 
Tell  me  honest. 

Morgan.  I  think  you  are  a  tempter.  But  it’s  no 
good,  old  wizard.  It  will  be  beyond  your  power  to 
make  this  tangle  straight.  How  am  I  to  make  ^50 
in  five  minutes? 

Merlin.  Perhaps  I  can  tell  you  that. 

Morgan.  If  you  can,  you  shall  come  and  live  with 
us.  You  shall  be  a  king,  and  never  do  another  stitch 
of  work,  only  smoke  and  dream,  and  dispense  wisdom 
to  fools  like  me. 

Merlin.  Now — now  ! — that  is  not  right — kings  work 
so  hard  as  anybody  ;  and  you  are  not  a  fool,  neither — 
only  a  bit  too  honest.  This  is  how  it  is — Josiah  Jones 
did  rob  you  of  and  now  it  is  your  turn  to  rob  him 

back. 

Morgan.  I  won’t  rob  him,  and  that’s  fiat. 

Merlin  (slily).  Did  you  never  rob  my  orchard? 

Morgan  (laughs).  I  didn’t  know  better  then. 

Merlin.  Of  course,  you  did  follow  a  bad  example 
then,  and  now  you  shall  follow  me — another  bad 
example,  or  I’ll  tell  Nan  about  the  apples. 

Morgan  (smiling).  I  stole  them  for  her. 

Merlin.  Then  it  wasn’t  stealing,  ’cause  she  is  one 
of  the  family.  There  !  I  have  whitewash  you  clean, 
and  no  charge.  I  am  not  the  same  as  the  gentlemen  in 
the  black  coats,  and  make  money  out  of  your  wicked¬ 
ness. 

Morgan.  ^50  doesn’t  grow  on  apple-trees. 
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Merlin.  You  will  see  more  than  £50  inside  my  old 
head,  if  you  only  just  peep  in.  You  know  Green 
Street? 

M'organ.  Of  course,  I  do. 

Merlin.  Very  well.  Josiah  got  two  houses  there 
he  want  to  sell — No.  4  and  No.  5.  No.  4  is  a  little 
house,  and  No.  5  is  a  big  house.  You  remember  that? 

Morgan.  Yes.  He  wants  £200  for  No.  4,  and 
£s°°  for  No.  5. 

Merlin.  Right  !  Now,  look  here.  They  have  put 
new  numbers  on  the  houses  in  Green  Street  to-day, 
’cause  of  new  buildings  ;  and  No.  4  is  on  the  big  house, 
and  No.  5  on  the  little  house.  Change  places,  see? 
Josiah  don’t  know  about  it,  yet. 

Morgan.  Oh,  but  he  must  know.  The  Council 
would  have  to  give  him  notice. 

Merlin  ( chuckling ).  To  be  sure,  they  did  send  him 
notice,  but  he  thought  ’twas  the  rates,  and  he  put  it  in 
the  drawer  in  a  temper.  When  the  collector  come  for 
the  money,  Josiah  will  tell  him  he  never  see  the  rotten 
old  paper,  and  tell  him  to  call  again.  Come  you  !  he 
is  too  bissy  cheating  other  people  to'  take  care  of  him¬ 
self.  I  will  bet  you  tuppence  he  is  not  know  anything 
about  it. 

Morgan.  It  is  no  business  of  mine. 

Merlin  (sharply).  Yes,  it  is  bissness  of  yours — if 
you  want  Nan.  If  you  don’t  want  her,  go  home,  and 
don’t  come  bothering  about  here. 

Morgan  ( puts  his  hand  pleadingly  on  Merlin’s  arm). 
Don’t  be  angry  with  me,  Merlin.  I  know  I  am  stupid. 

Merlin.  Yes,  you  are  stupid.  I  have  show  you  the 
way  in  the  daylight,  and  you  can’t  see  it  more  than  an 
old  owl.  Go  and  offer  Josiah  Jones  to  buy  No.  4,  Green 
Street,  for  £ 200 ;  and  you  will  have  the  big  house  foi 
the  price  of  the  little  one.  I  know  a  man  willing  to 
give  ^450  for  it;  and  you  will  sell  it  to  him  for  that, 
and  make  £ 200  profit,  counting  the  ^50  you  got  to 
give  Josiah. 

Morgan.  But  it  would  be  trickery. 
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Merlin.  Well,  ’spose  it  is?  You  didn’t  begin  it, 
did  you? 

Morgan.  I  can’t  do1  it  ! 

Merlin.  Very  well.  Nan  isn’t  worth  it.  She  is  an 
ugly  old  thing — funny  old  eyes  and  shameful  lips;  and 
her  old  shawl — duws  annwl  !  it  look  like  an  old  blanket 
from  the  pawnshop.  Don’t  you  think  any  more  about 
her,  Morgan.  Leave  her,  you,  for  somebody  else. 

Morgan  (half -laughingly).  You  are  a  wicked  old 
man,  Merlin,  and  you’d  tempt  a  better  man  than  I. 

Merlin.  Not  half  so  wicked  as  the  light  in  Nan’s 
eyes  when  she  look  at  you  from  under  her  hat  in  the 
chapel.  There’s  a  pretty  foot  she  got;  and  the  little 
shoes  with  silver  buckles  on  them — real  silver,  mind 
you — Morgan  frac/i,  what  more  do  you  want? 

Morgan.  Be  quiet  !  Merlin. 

Merlin.  And  her  waist,  with  her  Sunday  belt  on, 
catch  a  man’s  eye  in  a  minute  ;  and  when  you  put  your 
arm  round  her,  my  goodness - well,  I  never - 

Morgan  ( laughing ,  and  pushing  Merlin  until  he 
stumbles).  Merlin  ! — you — you — are  an  old  reprobate  ! 

Merlin.  No,  I  am  not  a  bait — good  or  bad,  on 
appro,  or  repro — whatever  is  that.  I  am  her  uncle. 
( Watches  Morgan  furtively ,  and  smiles  quietly  to  him¬ 
self  as  he  sees  the  leaven  working.)  It  is  you’  are  the 
bait;  and  now  you  have  hooked  a'  gold  fish,  like  Nan, 
you  ’ont  play  her  like  a  sportsman,  ’cause  you  are 
afraid  to  break  your  tackle.  Tackle,  indeed  !  If  you 
had  any  game  in  you,  you  ’ould  tackle  this  bissness, 
and  turn  the  tables  on  old  Josiah  pretty  quick.  I  am 
ashamed  of  you  ! 

Morgan.  You  would  have  cause  to  be  ashamed  of 
me  if  I  did  what  you  want  me  to.  And  yet  ( bites  his 
nails  and  frowns) — I  don’t  know — I  don’t  see  why - 

Merlin  (kindly).  There  is\  no  shame  in  it,  Morgan 
bach — no  real  shame,  only  a  bit  of  the  same  sort  of 
joke  as  Josiah  play  off  on  you.  I  want  to  see  you  and 
Nan  happy.  There  is  no  money  with  me,  or  you  should 
have  it ;  and  (with  deep  earnestness)  if  I  could  lend 
you  my  soul,  I  ’ould  risk  it  for  you  and  for  Nan. 
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Morgan  ( grips  Merlin's  hand).  I  know  you  woulck 
You  are  a  good  friend,  Merlin,  always  ready  to  help  a 
lame  dog  over  a  stile. 

Merlin.  Well,  do  what  I  tell  you.  There  is  no 
other  way.  Josiah  Jones  is  an  odd  sort  of  fellow. 
When  he  is  at  home  in  that  old  black  coat,  he  is  so  bad 
as  any  man  I  know  ;  but  when  he  do  go  away  in  his  light 
shute,  he  is  not  the  same — no,  he  is  more  like  you  and 
me  then.  Come  you  ! — he  will  be  proud  of  you,  if  you 
can  get  the  better  of  him.  When  Nan  is  your  wife, 
you  can  give  the  old  place  back  to  him  if  you  like — you 
will  have  it  in  the  end,  all  the  same. 

Morgan  ( with  sudden  excitement).  Til  do  it  ! 

Merlin.  I  thought  you  ’ould.  ( Takes  document 
from  his  coat  pocket.)  I  have  draw  out  a  bit  of  paper 
ready.  That  is  what  I  have  been  doing  in  the  house — 
not  had  my  dinner  yet.  Once  he  sign  this,  it  will  be 
all  right.  Oh  !  I  am  a  bit  of  a  lawyer,  I  can  tell  you. 
’Sh  !  here  he  is  coming.  Keep  cool,  and  don’t  show  I 
have  been  helping  you.  That  ’ould  spoil  it.  This 
old  ink  on  my  fingers  ! — I  hope  he  ’on’t  see  it. 

( Enter  Josiah  Jones  briskly.) 

Josiah.  Ah  !  so  you  have  not  gone,  my  young 
friend.  Waiting  for  the  money,  are  you? 

Morgan.  I  am  waiting  for  the  money,  Mr.  Jones. 

( Merlin  retreats  to  the  background  chuckling  quietly , 
rubs  his  spectacles ,  talks  to  himself ,  and  watches  develop¬ 
ments.) 

Josiah  (taking  bag  of  money  from  his  pocket.)  I 
have  got  it  here,  and  a  little  memorandum  for  you  to 
sign,  ’till  we  get  the  proper  documents.  ( Spreads  a 
memorandum  on  the  table.)  Bring  the  pen  and  ink, 
Merlin,  for  Mr.  Morgans  to  sign;  and  you  shall  witness 
it,  if  you  please. 

Merlin  (bringing  pen  and  ink).  I  not  cut  my  name 
on  any  paper  without  read  it  first.  (Adjusts  spectacles , 
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and  reads  memo.)  Count  the  money,  Morgan  bach, 
while  I  am  reading. 

Josiah  (emptying  the  bag  of  money  on  the  table). 
Count  it,  and  welcome,  my  young  friend. 

Morgan.  I’ll  take  your  word  for  the  amount,  sir. 

Josiah.  You  are  quite  safe  with  me,  but  don’t  do 
it  with  everybody.  It  isn’t  business,  Mr.  Morgans  ;  and 
you  will  be  taken  in  up  to  your  eyes  some  day.  Well, 
Merlin,  is  the  paper  right? 

Merlin.  A  bit  crooked  it  is,  but  no  harm  in  it.  Sign 
it,  you,  Morgan  bach,  and  I  will  count  the  money. 
(Chuckles.)  Josiah  might  give  you  too  much.  It  is 
always  Christmas  with  him. 

(Morgan  takes  pen,  and  signs ,  while  Merlin  rapidly 
counts  the  money.) 

Merlin  (sharply).  There  is  £6  short. 

Josiah  (rubbing  his  hands  and  chuckling.)  That  is 
quite  right — £100  loan,  £ 6  interest — in  advance. 

Merlin.  My  word  !  you  are  sharp — too  sharp  by 
half. 

Morgan  (takes  money  from  table).  It  doesn’t 
matter,  Merlin.  Witness  it,  please.  (Merlin  signs 
his  name.)  There  is  the  ^50  (throwing  the  money 
on  the  table)  you  have  done  me  out  of,  Mr.  Jones. 

Josiah  (unctiously).  Business,  my  young  friend, 
business  ! 

Morgan.  Very  well,  I  hope  you  will  call  it  business 
after  our  final  reckoning.  Remember,  I  have  had  ^50 
of  your  money  (pointing  to  the  money  on  the  table)  for 
less  than  five  minutes,  and  you  have  charged  me  a 
year’s  interest  on  it. 

Josiah.  Business  is  business,  Mr.  Morgans. 
(Gathering  up  the  money.) 

Morgan.  I’ll  take  a  receipt,  please,  for  ^50  repaid 
out  of  the  ^ioo.and  £ 6  interest. 

Josiah  (looks  up  sharply).  You  don’t  trust  me,  my 
young  friend. 
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Morgan.  It  isn’t  a  question  of  trust,  it  is  a  question 
of  business.  I  am  learning  an  unpleasant  lesson. 

Josiah.  You  are  learning  it  very  quick.  ( Takes 
receipt  form ,  and  fills  it  in.)  There  !  (Hands  receipt 
to  Morgan.) 

Merlin.  Yes,  indeed,  he  surprise  me,  too;  but  he 
is  in  a  good  school  when  he  learn  of  you,  Josiah. 
( ]osiah  chuckles.) 

Morgan  ( putting  the  balance  of  the  money  into  his 
pocket).  Thank  you,  Mr.  Jones — that  small  matter  is 
settled.  But  there  is  another  bit  of  business  I  want  to  do 
with  you.  What  about  those  houses  of  yours  in 
Green  Street? 

Merlin.  He  will  sell  them  to  you  cheap. 

Josiah.  No..  4  and  No.  5? — they  are  both  for  sale. 
You  never  see  houses  in  better  condition.  You  can 
recommend  them  to  the  sanitary  inspector,  if  you  like. 

Merlin.  He  did  serve  a  notice  on  you  to  put  the 
drains  in  order,  I  remember,  but  I  don’t  know  if  you 
did  do  it. 

Josiah  ( rubbing  his  hands  suavely).  You  see,  Mr. 

Morgans,  Merlin  knows  nothing  about  houses — drains 
and  chimney  pots  are  the  same  to  him. 

Merlin.  I  know  how  to  patch  trousis,  and  you 
know  how  to  patch  houses — a  rotten  job  all  round,  I 
call  it. 

Morgan.  I’ll  risk  the  patching. 

Merlin.  Don’t  you  buy  No.  4 — it  is  a  poor  little 
house,  and  let  the  water  in.  You  will  have  enough!  to 
do  to  keep  the  tenants  in  and  the  bailiffs  out,  I  can 
tell  you. 

Josiah.  Merlin  !  you  will  take  the  bread  out  of  my 
mouth. 

Merlin.  Don’t  look  at  me  like  that.  I  am  telling 
the  truth,  and  don’t  care  for  you  nor  nobody  else.  No.  5 
you  ought  to  buy,  Morgan  bach.  That  is  something 
like  a  house. 

Morgan.  I  can’t  do  with  No.  5.  I  have  a  customer 
for  No.  4. 

Josiah  ( his  eyes  wonderfully  keen  all  over  Morgan). 
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Merlin  is  quite  right,  Mr.  Morgans.  I  didn’t  think  he 
was  such  a  good  judge  of  property.  It  is  the  big  house 
you  ought  to  buy — only  ^520,  to  you. 

Morgan.  That  is  £ 20  more  than  you  advertise  it  for. 
No  thank  you,  Mr.  Jones.  No.  4  is  quite  big  enough 
for  a  little  man  like  me.  I  can’t  afford  such  a  big 
bargain.  You  are  asking  £ 200  for  No.  4,  I  think? 

Josiah.  Yes,  but  it  is  worth  a  lot  more.  Have  you 
been  over  both  houses,  Mr.  Morgans? 

(Merlin  stands  chuckling ,  rubbing  his  spectacles ,  and 
closely  observant  in  the  background ,  keenly  enjoying  the 
situation.) 

Morgan.  I  haven’t  been  over  either  of  them.  I 
don’t  want  to  go. 

Josiah.  You  are  very  trustful,  indeed  you  are. 

Morgan.  I  have  been  told  by  a  person  in  whom  I 
have  the  utmost  confidence  ( Merlin  bows  to  himself) 
that  No.  4  will  suit  me,  and  I  am  prepared  to  give  you 
your  price  for  it. 

Josiah  (hastily).  No  commission,  remember  ! 

Morgan.  I  am  not  asking  you  for  it.  Merlin,  hand 
me  the  papers  I  gave  you. 

Josiah  (surprised).  My  word,  Mr.  Morgans,  you 
are  waking  up.  You  have  got  the  papers  ready? 

Morgan.  Only  a  memorandum. 

Merlin  ( winking  at  Morgan ,  and  offering  papers). 
Are  those  the  ones,  Mr.  Morgans? 

Morgan  ( taking  papers ,  and  glancing  over  them). 
Yes.  (Hands  document  to  Josiah.)  Please  see  if  it  is 
in  order,  Mr.  Jones. 

Josiah  (running  his  eye  over  the  document).  €t  An 
agreement  to  purchase  the  house  and  premises  known 
as  'No.  4,  Green  Street.  (Reads  to  himself ,  and  com¬ 
ments  aloud.)  Yes — yes,  quite  right.  I  will  sign  this 
paper  if  you  will  pay  me  10  per  cent,  of  the  purchase 
money  now — that  is  £ 20 — and  the  balance  w7hen  you 
have  possession. 

Morgan  (with  a  grand  air).  There’s  the  money. 
(Throws  £20  on  the  table.) 
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Josiah  ( grabs  the  money ,  and  counts  eagerly).  My 
word  !  you  are  waking  up,  Mr.  Morgans.  This  is 
something  like  doing  business. 

Merlin  ( chuckling ).  Something  like  doing  (drop¬ 
ping  his  voice)  you. 

Josiah.  I  didn’t  quite  hear  what  you  were  saying, 
Merlin.  ( Signs  both  agreements  to  purchase.) 

Merlin.  Perhaps  it  is  all  the  better.  ’Tisn’t  good 
for  you  to  hear  too  much.  But,  come  you,  you  will 
know  so  much  as  me — if  you  will  live  a  little  longer. 

( Morgan  signs  both  documents ,  and  Merlin  witnesses 
them.  Josiah  takes  one  copy ,  and  Morgan  takes  the  other.) 

Morgan  (quietly).  You  understand  that  I  have  pur¬ 
chased  No.  4? 

Josiah  (blandly).  Yes — yes — there  is  no  mistake. 
We  have  got  it  down  in  writing  in  this  (taps  paper) 
agreement  to  purchase.  It  is  binding  on  both  of  us. 
You  can’t  get  out  of  it,  Mr.  Morgans. 

Merlin  (rubbing  his  hands  and  chuckling.  ’Zackly 
so  !  (Humming ,  and  shuffling  round  the  room ,  keep¬ 
ing  time  with  the  tune.)  “Taffy  was  a  Welshman; 

Taffy  was  a  thief  ;  Taffy  bought  a  house  of  me - 

(Stops  suddenly ,  and  laughs  aloud.)  My  goodness  ! 
here  is  a  joke  ! 

Josiah  ( looking  suspiciously  at  Merlin).  What  are 
you  laughing  about? 

Merlin  (looking  comically  at  Josiah).  My  word, 
Josiah  Jones,  what  a  fool  you  are,  after  all,  to  let  a 
boy  like  that  (points  at  Morgan)  get  the  better  of  you. 
Indeed  to  goodness,  I  am  ashamed  of  you. 

Josiah.  What  do  you  mean,  you  fool? 

Merlin.  He  take  you  in  and  make  you  swear — very 
clever,  indeed,  to  do  that.  Hit  you  with  both  barrels 
this  time.  You  will  want  a  smaller  coat  after  this. 
Never  mind — it  will  save  a  bit  of  cloth.  (Humsy  etc.) 
*'  Taffy  was  a  Welshman,’’  etc. 

Josiah  (staring  contemptuously  at  Merlin ,  and 
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gradually  recovering  his  serenity ).  I  am  afraid  Anne 
has  been  too  generous  with  the  beer. 

Merlin.  Haven’t  had  a  drop.  “  Taffy  was  a 

Welshman.”  ( Dances  with  an  eccentric  step)  holding 
up  his  coat-tails.) 

Josiah.  Pah  !  if  he  hasn’t  had  beer,  he  has  had 
something  stronger.  What  is  the  meaning  of  all  this 
tomfoolery,  Mr.  Morgans? 

Morgan  (quietly).  You  challenged  me  to  make  £50 
in  five  minutes,  didn’t  you? 

Josiah  (laughing).  Oh,  I  see — that’s  it  !  And  you 
are  having  a  little  joke  with  me. 

Morgan.  I  wouldn’t  dare  to  joke  with  you,  Mr. 
Jones.  It  is  strictly  a  matter  of  business.  I  may  say 
that  I  have  made  £ 200  profit  out  of  you  over  our  little 
deal,  within  the  stipulated  time  (looks  at  watch)  of  five 
minutes. 

Josiah  (gasping).  What  !  You  make  £ 200  out  of 

me?  (Roughs  loudly.) 

Merlin.  Tell  him  gently,  Morgan  bach  ;  and  don’t 
kill  the  goose  that  fools  away  £ 200  in  five  minutes. 

Josiah  (suddenly  apprehensive ).  My  dear  young 
friend,  I  am  too  dull  to  understand.  What  is  your 
meaning  ? 

Morgan.  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  mystery,  Mr. 
Jones.  The  District  Council  shifted  the  numbers  on 
the  houses  in  Green  Street  to-day. 

Josiah.  No — no  ! — they  couldn’t  do  that.  I  never 
had  any  notice. 

Merlin  (taking  an  unopened  Council  document  from 
a  drawer).  Perhaps  this  is  it,  Josiah?  (Hands  it  to 
Josiah ,  who  snatches  it  out  of  his  hand ,  and  tears  it 
open.) 

Josiah  (gasps).  It  is  ! 

Merlin.  And  you  thought  it  was  the  rates  or  a 
notice  from  the  sanitary  inspector,  didn’t  you?  Since 
12  o’clock  to-day  No.  4  has  changed  places  wdth  No.  5. 
Too  clever  you  are,  Josiah  Jones. 

Josiah  (too  taken  aback  to  speak}  stands  gasping 
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open-mouthed  at  Morgan ,  his  maimer  suddenly 
changing  from  vexation  to  humiliation).  I  didn’t  think 
there  was  a  man  in  Wales  could  do  me  like  this.  You 
are  a  clever  young  man,  Mr.  Morgans. 

Morgan  (modestly).  The  fortunes  of  war,  Mr. 
Jones. 

Merlin  ( judicially ).  If  you  had  your  light  shute  on, 
Josiah,  I  ’ouldn’t  say  anything,  but  in  your  black — 
well  there  ! — I  give  you  up  altogether. 

Josiah  ( going  slowly  to  the  door  and  calling  off). 
Nan  ! 

Nan  (from  outside).  Yes,  father? 

Josiah.  Come  here,  my  girl — if  you  will  be  so  kind. 
Merlin.  My  goodness  !  there’s  polite  he  is  all  at 
once. 

Morgan  (eagerly  watching  the  door.)  Hush  !  be 
quiet,  will  you? 

(Nan  comes  in  quickly ,  pulls  up  suddenly ,  and  looks  in 
astonishment  from  one  to  another.) 

Josiah.  You  may  well  wonder,  my  girl.  I  am  no 
longer  worthy  to  be  your  father.  (Pointing  to  Morgan.) 
Go  to  him  ! 

Merlin.  Go-drab-it  !  he  is  not  her  father.  Josiah  ! 
what  are  you  thinking  about? 

Josiah.  I  didn’t  say  he  was.  But  he  has  done  me, 

Nan,  done  me  out  of  my  daughter  and - 

Merlin.  No.  4  Green  Street. 

Morgan  (rapturously).  Nan  ! 

Merlin  ( hums ,  etc.).  ‘ ‘  Taffy  was  a  Welshman,” 
etc. 


Curtain — Nan  in  Morgan'" s  arms. 
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